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Lincoln's  Qualifications  for  the  Presidency 
Outline  of  address  before  the  Chicago  Historic?.!  Society 

February  1^,1225 
3y  Daniel  Kilham  Dodge 

It  may  seem  like  threshing  old  atraw  to  consider  this  question  almost 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Lincoln.     The  subject  was  suggested  by 
a  review  of  :ir.  Ilathanael  Stephenson's  fine  boo^.  on  Lincoln  by  Professor 
Williain  Llacdonald,  a  Northern  historian  of  high  standing^  in  which  the 
following  extraordinary  claims  are  made:  that  Lincoln's  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  limited  to  a  trip  in  early  youth  to  Hew 
Orleans  and  a  later  acquaintance  with  a  few  states,  that  in  lack  of 
preparation  for  his  high  office  he  was  equalled  by  only  three  other 
Presidents,  Jackson,  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Tyler,  and  that  his  ad  - 
ministration  was  characterized  by  W  opportunism  and  a  disregard  of 
constitutional  rights  and  was  wholly  lacking  in  statesmanship.  With  the 
third  statement  we  are  not  concerned  here  and  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  "r.  Stephenson.  But  in  refutation  of  the  first  two  statements 
there  is  a  formidable  array  of  facts  gleaned  from  contem^-orary  news- 
papers and  other  sources  .  The  only  explanation  of  Professor  Llacdonald' s 
6laims  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  reply  to  the  question  of 
hov/  he  had  come  to  make  a  certain  misstatement,"  Ignorance,  Sir,  ^aeer 
ignorance. " 

considering  first  the  states  outside  of  Illinois  in  which 
Lincoln  is  known  to  hn.ve  spoken    we  get  the  following  results:  In  the 
cam-^r-^  -".1^.14,  when  Lincoln  engaged  in  an  important  series  of  de- 
b^:Cs  v;lth  John  calhoun,  the  nost  brilliant  Deiaocr»,tlc  political  spea>:er 
that  time,  lAnoom  made  several  speeches  in  Indiana,      oarently  his 


first  appearanoe  as  a  speaker  outsido  of  his  own  state.  Four  years  later 
he  spoke  in  Uaasachuaetts  and  in  Boston  sjoke  from  the  sane  platform  as 
his  later  rivf*l,  William  H.Seward.  The  newspaper  reports  of  these  speech- 
es, none  of  vfhl.ch  hv/e  been  preserved  in  full,  were  very  enthuciastic. 
Evidently  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  speaker,  at  least,  hnA  already  been 
established  in  Ilew  England  twelve  years  before  Mb  nomination.  Before 
the  end  of  February,  XiSG-^Lincoln  had  spoken  in  the  ioll07;iiig  additional 

st-^.tef,j  TTe^  Hnmpshie,  Rhode  Island,  Connect! cut or  two  thirds  of  the 
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Nev?  England  states,  Mev?  York,  !£aryland,  Ohio,  !i[ichisf)ji,  "^Tisconsln,  lonfa, 
and  Missouri.  That  is,  he  had  appeared  on  the  platform  in  thirteen  of 
the  thirty  three  states,  or  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  ail  the  states, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Kansas.    He  had  in  addition  vls^.ted  or  passed 
throUiSli  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Temiessee,  Ai-kansa,  Missipplppl  and  Louis- 
iana, considerably  over  one  half  of  the  states.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
Henry  Clay,  whose  qualifications  were  never  questioned,  had  visited  as 
many  states. 

But  Lincoln's  knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
was  not  limited  to  first,  hand  contacts.  For  years  both  he  and  Horndon, 
especially  the  latter,  vi?ere  in  correspondence  v^lth  leading  Abolition- 
onists,  vrnigs  ^.nd^  later ^ Republicans    in  the  Sasu  and  the  ^est  and  in 
the  years  imaediately  preceding  the  presidency  ,  according  to  the  much- 
abused  but  invaluable  Herndon,  they  subscribed  for  and  read  a  number  of 
ne^^spapers,  including,  in  addition  to  Illinois  papers,  the  Ne^  York 
Weelky  Tribune  and  the  Charleston  Mercury.  I  wonder  whether  Cewai^. 
ever  read  the  Charleston  Mercury.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  ^vhether  any 
other  Republican  of  that  tiae  had  as  profound  a  knov^ledge  of  3outhoni 
sentiments,  a  not  unimport,ant  eauipir.ent  for  the  iTcsidency  in  IGG'^,  as 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Xliinoia. 

The  claim  is  sometimes  made,  though  not  by  Professor  Macdonald, 
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that  the  support  of  Mncoln  for  the  nomination  was  at  first  confined  to 
a  few  TTestern  states.  To  be  sure,  hi.  stro^ogest  support  naturally  c^e 
fro.  this  section,  bnt  it  was  f.r  fro.  being  linited  to  it,  as  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts  fro.  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  for  the  first  three 
months  Of  I860  clearly  show:  A  long  editorial  in  the  Berkshire,  Penn. 
Journal,  quoted  in  the  Tribune  of  February  17th, 105.  .eads  in  part  as 
follows?  "  A  man  of  nerve...  a  Henry  Clay  r/hig,  a  friend  of  protection, 
and  Of  the  Union,  of  inflexible  integrity  and  remarkable  .  ersonal  .pop- 
ularity, eminent  as  a  statesman  and  advocate  who  ^.erhaps  has  done  greater 
service  in  the  cause  than  any  man  living;  his  worth,  his  acquirements, 
his  availability,  all  designate  him  as  the  man  in  whom  are  combined 
more  of  the  elements  of  success  than  any  other  whose  name  I  have  seen 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  Should  the  Northwest  present  an  undividd 
front  in  beaalf  of  the  man  who  of  all  her  statesmen  is  most  acceptable 
to  rennsylvania,  she  cannot    fail  to  receive  from  the  East  ,  a  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  response."  A  correspondent  from  New  York,  while  express-, 
his  .personal  preference  for  Howard,     admits  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
strongest  candidate.  A  curious  ticket  is  suggested  by  an  Ohio  corresp- 
ondent of  Chase  and  Lincoln,  wnlch,  m  the  ll.-h.t  .f  after  events,  sug- 
gests the  proverbial  tail  wagging  the  dog.  Except  fofc  Chase  in  his  ovm 
state,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  from  the  start  the  practically  unan- 
imous choice  of  the  West. The  main  question  that  was  considered  then  was 
that  of  availability.   Geward'c  long  prominence  in  public  life  proved  a 
handicap  in  this  respect,  for  it  had  resulted  in  furnishing  him  with  a 
large  number  of  political  enemies,  one  of  whom,  Horace  Greeley,  un- 
doubtedly contributed  largely  to  his  defeat  at  Chicago.    The  fierce 
personal  antagonism  to  Lincoln,  which  developed  during  his  adminiatra- 
on,  had  not  yet  started  and  he  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  safe  can- 


didate. 
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Undoubtedly  Lincoln's  chief  cl-^.im  to  distinction  in  1S60  Y7as 
furnished  hy  the  Debates  with  Douglas  and  the  Cooper  Institute  .Ad- 
dress.    In  their  evidence  of  his  intellectual  QT<ia^, ,  too,  these  con- 
tributions to  our  political  literature  furnish  a  clue  to  the  First  In- 
augural. They  do  not, > however,  explain  one  characteristic  that  appeared 
early  in  his  adminstrati on,  t^incoln' s  extraordinary  ability  to  master  a 
hew  subject,  as  shown  by  his  editing  of  Seward's  undiplomatic  communi- 
cation to  i^ondon  and  his  study  of  military  science.  Lincoln  had  appar- 
ently never  before  taken  any  interest  in  diplomacy  or  military  strategy. 
The  clue  to  his  ability  to  take  an  intellectual  shortcut  ,  a  quality 
that  often  accompanies  genius,  so  strikingly  illustrated  by  Shakespeare, 
I  find  in  the  Agricultural  Address,  delivered  on  September  30th,  1859 
at  the  State  ''air  in  Xaat  Llilwaukec.     As  a  former  member  of  Congress  and 
a  well  known  public  speaker,  Mncoln  had  been  invited  by  the  committee 
to  grace  this  occasion.  T'aere  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lincoln, 
who  had  turned  his  back  on  the  farm  soon  after  reaching  his  majority 
and  who  had  apparently  never  shown  any  interest  in  agriculture  since, 
would  have  anything  of  Importance  to  say  on  this  technical  subject  and 
he  must  have  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  committee  when  he  said  that  he 
supposed  that  he  had  been  invited  to  speak  simply  in  order  to  add  some- 
what to  the  general  interest  of  the  occasion  and  without  any  expectation 
that  he  would  add  anything  to  the  knowledge  of  his  hearers.     The  result, 
however,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  searching  studies  of  inten- 
sive farming  and  of  agricultural  education  that  had  been  produced  up  t  o 
that  time.     The  speaker  of  the  year  before  had  been  Gassius  i:.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  not  only  a  brilliant  orator  but  also  a  practical  and 
scientific  farmer.  And  yet  Clay  said  less  on  the  subject  in  three  pages 
than  Uncom  said  in  the  following  brief  sentence:  "  It  is  almost  certain, 
I  think,  that  in  the  deeper  .lowing,  analysis  of  the  soils,  experiments 
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with  aanures  and  varieties  of  seeds,  observance  of  seasons,  and  the 
like,  these  eauses"-  of  the  cutting  down  of  crops-"  would  be  found." 

Passing  from  the  scientific  questions  of  farming  to  its  philoso- 
phy, Lincoln  reaches  this  profound  conclusion  :"  The  effect  of  thorough 
cultivation  upon  the  farmer's  own  mind,  and,  in  reaction  through' his 
mind  ,  back  upon  his  business,  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  any  other  of 
its  effects.  Every  man  is  proud  of  what  he  does  viell;   and  no  man  is 
proud  of  that  he  does  not  well.  "  tos±n  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ad- 
dress Lincoln  discusses  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor,  a  subject  that 
is  considered  again  in  his  second  message  to  Congress,  and  the  import- 
ance of  education  to  the  farraer.  Probably  very  few  men  at  that  time 
agreed  with  Lincoln  that  botany,  chemistry  and  mechanics  ^vere  important 
subjects  of  study  for  the  farmer,  though  no  intelligent  persons  of  the 
present  day  woulc!  deny  his  claim.  Rather  radical  then,  too,  was  this 
epigrammatic  statement:"  Free  labor  insists  on  universal  education." 
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